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2 OUR FOURFOOTLED ERIE Nee 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


I have just received from Chicago, a copy of 
the Woman’s City Club Bulletin, which gladdened 
my heart. 


I am thankful beyond words that at least in 


one large and influential city a Woman’s Club is 
starting up the matter which I have hoped and 
prayed would be taken up by all the Women’s 
Clubs in the United States. Perhaps this is the 
beginning of that which I have so longed to have 
done. I think we can hardly estimate the great 
amount of good that might be done by Women’s 
Clubs if they all took up this subject of cruelty 
to animals. As I have often said it is the women 
more than the men who are responsible for the 
desertion of cats and dogs and their ill-treatment, 
and unless women are in the way of finding out 
about the result of this criminal negligence, they 
can have no idea how much suffering is involved. 
In fact, it was seeing and hearing of this suffering, 
that led me to start the Animal Rescue League, 
twenty-seven years ago, and after our own League 
to start a number of similar organizations in this 
country, and one in St. John, N. B., which I did 
by going to these places and speaking before 
meetings of humane people. 

In London they have a branch of the Royal 
5S. P. C. A. for the special work of caring for 
deserted cats. In the first place this work was 
carried on under the name of the Feline Defense 
League, and Kate Cording was at the head of it. 
Later on she wrote asking permission to use our 
name, Animal Rescue League, for her work, 
which of course was granted to her. At her 
death this society was merged in the Royal 
S. P. C. A. and is now carried on as a branch of 
that society under the name, Animal Rescue 
League. 

I cannot tell how many societies have been 
started through our League. During the last 
month or two we have had letters from four dif- 
ferent cities in other states asking advice about 
starting a work similar to ours. In a letter just 
received the party writing says: 

“Our League has from its beginning, five years 


ago, been modeled as closely as possible on yours, 
and much of our success has been due to your 
advice and example.’”’ This of course is very 
encouraging and gratifying. 

Our monthly paper and our humane leaf- 
lets have gone all over this country and across 
the water into other lands. We receive many 
encouraging messages of thanks and apprecia- 
tion. Already, through our last annual report, 
we have had checks amounting to $1793, and 60 
new members. This has made me very happy at 
a time when I need cheer. Situated as I am, I 
not only hear the good, but I hear so much of the 
suffering that is going on everywhere, that I 
wonder why, when there are so many Women’s 
Clubs all over this country, the presidents of 
these clubs do not think it their duty and privi- 
lege, not only to suffering animals, but towards 
civic progress, to take up the subject of the de- 
sertion of cats and the giving away indiscrimi- 
nately of little puppies and kittens. There is so 
much of vital importance that should be taken up 
on this subject before the clubs! If they could be 
at the Animal Rescue League and see kittens | 
brought in that have been found dying in ash 
barrels, and kittens and puppies that have been 
tortured by children who used them as play- 
things, and left them when tired of them half 
dead from handling, injured in various ways 
(poor little living playthings), in which the 
mothers of the children have taken no more 
interest than if they were made of wood or India 
rubber, I am sure they would see for themselves 
the necessity of doing something to relieve these 
conditions. 

That is why this word that has come to me 
from the Woman’s City Club of Chicago has 
encouraged me. I hope and pray with all my 
heart that it is the beginning of an awakening in 
Women’s Clubs all over our country to their duty 
and responsibility for these fourfooted friends 
of ours; these helpers in the household, these 
guardians of our property, these comforters in 
trouble. 

Our beautiful cemetery for animals in Dedham, 
Mass., which I think is generally conceded to be 
the most beautiful cemetery for animals in this 
country, witnesses many tearful scenes when 
dearly loved fourfooted friends are laid to rest. 
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Some of these dog friends have saved lives of their 
owners; some have given notice when houses were 
on fire; some have been splendid guardians of 
children, and have saved their lives. Many soli- 
tary women, living alone, who have no dear 
human friends near them, have found comfort 
and consolation in the society of a cat or a 
dog. 

I will not write more though I could go on 
and give many instances and stories relating to 
the value of these fourfooted friends. 

Just at this moment I am interrupted by the 
muted barking of my own little dog who is lying 
at my feet. He is evidently having an exciting 
dream and if he does not wake up I shall put 
out my foot and touch him, as I am not quite 
sure whether his dream is a happy one or not. 
He is a little dog, one among the many that 
was picked up on the streets, and has been for 
three years my faithful companion. 

I have taken for a summer residence, on ac- 
count of the fact that I am somewhat broken 
down in health, a house at the seashore. My 
dog spends most of his time either lying at my 
feet on the floor, or sleeping on the foot of my 
bed. It was interesting to me to note how soon 
he found his way up from the front door through 
the long hall, and up a long flight of stairs, 
along another hall into my room; he made no 
mistake and did not try to go into any other 
rooms but rushed through the door, and on to 
my bed if I happened to be there, or over to me 
if I was sitting at the window when he came in 
from an airing. 

Since coming to this seashore residence I have 
enjoyed sitting at one special window in my room 
looking out over the rocks and the sea. Just 
outside this window there is a roof of the piazza 
and it occurred to me to make an effort to attract 
birds. I began about two weeks ago to have 
my housekeeper bring up with my breakfast 
tray a bowl of crumbs. I did not know what 
I should get for visitors but before a day was 
past a purple grackle came timidly along the 
roof, looked at the crumbs, snatched at some, 
and went off. Very soon he came again. For 
two or three days, only this one bird came, then 
there came two, then three birds, and now we 
have as daily visitors four and five black birds 


(purple grackles), one or two English sparrows, 
a song sparrow. A large bird with a yellow bill 
and feet has come. I am wondering if it is a 
starling. These birds entertain me so much when 
sitting at my window that I should think every 
invalid who can sit by a window would try to 
contrive some sort of a shelf or place where 
birds could come to be fed. The sea gulls come 
very near to the house but I do not know what to 
get to attract them. I have had a bird pool 
and bath built on the lawn in front of the house 
as I thought the birds would be glad of fresh 
water. This morning I saw a black bird in the 
pool.—A. H. S. 


Annual Report from Chicago of Committee on 
Animal Protection 


As this is the first annual report of the com- 
mittee, it is proper to state, briefly, the reasons 
that led to its establishment. 

To begin with, it is, so far as is known, the 
first committee to be formed in any woman’s 
club, having for its object the welfare of dumb 
animals. Clubs, heretofore, have co-operated 
with Humane Societies, and have contributed to 
their support, but have not made the work 
for animals a department or committee matter. 
The idea that we could add this interest to the 
activities of the Woman’s City Club developed 
from the following facts. 

I. That there was in Chicago no important 
agency for animal relief, that had a working 
membership. Both the Illinois Humane Society, 
and the Anti-Cruelty Society function through 
their Boards, who raise funds and employ several 
persons to do certain definite work. Thus the 
members have little or no part beyond the pay- 
ment of dues, and other financial donations. 

II. That an increasingly large number of 
women were anxious to give service in this field, 
but had no way in which to unite their efforts. 

III. That to provide for the welfare of our 
animals is a civic duty. That their cause is a 
philanthropy, based upon the same principles 
that underlie all philanthropies, namely, the 
needs of helpless creatures, that. can feel pain, 
hunger, and suffering, and as such, it should be 
regarded and dignified. 
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IV. That our Club, from its nature, is well 
equipped to undertake this line of work, and can 
attack many problems that no other organization 
can handle. 

V. That two distinct contributions to this 
cause had been made by the Club during the 
year 1925-26—the protest against the rodeo, 
and the large meeting in the interest of the Anti- 
Steel Trap League movement, at which Mrs. 
Fiske and Commander Breck spoke. 

With all these points in mind, on June 7, 1926, 
the Board of Directors authorized the Com- 
mittee. 

It was from the first a going concern, and has 
justified fully the faith that it would find real 
work to do. We organized on October 14, with 
seven members, and have held monthly meetings 
on the fourth Thursday through the year, with 
splendid attendance. We now number twenty- 
two members, eight of whom have joined the 
Club in order to serve on our Committee. I 
wish to express here my appreciation of the 
interest, loyalty and activity of those who have 
joined our force. 

Our major work has been preparing for an 
effort to secure a modern animal refuge, con- 
ducted upon modern methods, to replace the 
archaic and barbarous dog pound which now 
disgraces us. The thought of the Chicago dog 
pound is one that all humane persons keep as 
near the back of their minds as possible. It had 
been dragged forward, in our case by a well 
directed question, asked by Mrs. Fiske, over a 
year ago. We promised her that we would in- 
vestigate the whole question. None of us had 
ever seen the dog pound, but we had heard of it! 
Perhaps, ostrich like, we fancied that it was not 
there because we did not see it. Having had it 
called to our attention in no uncertain way, we 
went to visit it. One visit was enough, and 
more. It was altogether heartbreaking. We 
decided at once that nothing short of a complete 
change would answer. 

In order to be prepared upon all points, we 
made a survey of such institutions in other 
cities. 

We were not long in being convinced that 
Chicago is fifty years behind the times in this 
matter. We have worked out the main points 


for an ordinance to place the subject before the 
Council and have arranged for its introduction. 
It would have been done before this but for the 
troublous times through which we have been 
passing. We have interviewed various alder- 
men and hope for a number favorable to our plan 
when it is presented. 

We are co-operating with the Anti-Steel Trap 
League in the effort to have a bill passed in the 
Illinois Legislature, which shall prohibit the 
use of any trap that does not kill the animal at 
once or take it alive and unhurt. This bill is 
being introduced in a number of states this 
year and has been passed in South Carolina, 
and signed by Governor Richards of that state. 
Such a law will end the hours, and often days of 
torture endured now by countless millions of 
helpless animals. 

We protested against the removal of the 
police horses from the loop, feeling that they are 
both useful and ornamental. 

We are doing all that we can to stimulate 
humane education: which is required by law, 
in our schools, by distributing literature, and ' 
by talks to parent-teacher groups, by visiting 
schools, questioning principals and _ teachers 
as to the way this matter is being covered. At 
our request, Superintendent McAndrew sent out 
a special bulletin in regard to celebrating “ Be 
Kind to Animals Week.’ This week was fea- 
tured in many of the moving picture houses 
by slides and broadcasted over the radio.— 
Mrs. Duane McNabb, Chairman. 


FUZZY GOING TO RIDE 


BUNGALOW AT PINE RIDGE. 


= 
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The Chicago Anti-Rodeo League has an ex- 
cellent paper on “‘Why We Have Protested 
Against the Rodeo?”’ 

The rodeo business, like prize fighting, seemed 
to be based on the unfortunate fact that there are 
many men and women who are not advanced 
beyond the state of savages. They enjoy brutal- 
ity and cruelty; they enjoy seeing acts that maim 
and wound and sometimes kill. There were 
40,000 tickets sold for a prize fight recently, and it 
plainly stated that in order to have a thoroughly 
successful affair it would have to be a fight 
almost, if not quite to the finish. That is, one or 
both the men would have to be thoroughly dis- 
abled or killed before the public would be satis- 
fied. According to a paragraph from the paper 
sent me by the Chicago Anti-Rodeo League this 
same sort of spirit is encountered in the rodeo. 

A rodeo promoter is advertising for business in 
one of the leading horse journals. Among his 
inducements for patronage is this: “If you only 
had a true record of the serious accidents, 
crippled and killed performers, crippled and 
killed livestock of this company that occurred in 
the 1925 season, you would then really believe the 
attractive features in this line of amusement.” 

Even though the animals escape broken bones 
or other injury, there cannot fail to be mental 
anguish to an animal harassed and tormented by 
his human pursuer. Is it not enough that cattle 
in furnishing food for man are destined to the 
hardships of transportation and the horrors of the 
slaughter house, to say nothing of the countless 
numbers that starve and freeze on the ranges 
every year, and that suffering in many forms 
must be their portion? Does it not seem cow- 
ardly and degrading to subject these dumb crea- 
tures to the brutality practiced upon them daily 
by twisting their necks to the breaking point— 
the necks of captive, dumb animals; also roping 
young calves, often tossing them several feet in 
the air, which is termed “busting.” It was re- 
ported “busting a calf’? was not to be permitted 
in the 1926 Rodeo in Chicago. However, ac- 
cording to their general rules regarding roping 
contests, if a roper catches a calf and stops his 
horse and the calf runs on and is “busted” the 
roper is not held responsible—and that is termed 
“Unavoidable Cruelty.” 


The Mother Heart 


No doubt there are hundreds if not thousands 
of women who are mothers to whom it never 
occurs that a fourfooted mother, one of those we 
call the “lower animal” creation (though I 
think they are sometimes miscalled), has any 
feeling for her offspring or suffers when they 
suffer or when parted from them. Such people do 
not reason; they do not even stop to think. 

At a fire in Boston last winter a cat was seen 
plunging into the burning building after her 
kittens. She was observed by a fireman who 
was both intelligent and kind hearted. He knew 
at once that she was risking her life for her off- 
spring that she loved with all the strength of a 
mother heart. This particular cat was rescued 
through the kindness of the fireman, and one of 
her kittens she had brought out first was saved, 
while the others were lost in the fire, for the 
fireman would not allow the mother cat to go 
into the burning building again. 

This was not an unusual or unprecedented 
occurrence. Many times I have read authentic 
stories where the lower animals, including birds 
(the dictionary tells us that birds are in the class 
of animals), have risked and lost their lives trying 
to protect their little ones from an enemy, or 
from anything that endangered life. 

I could tell you many anecdotes illustrating 
this both of cats and of dogs, the wild animals 
and birds. You could all read such stories if 
you cared to do so. When one of these animals 
risks its very life and sometimes gives its life to 
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protect its little ones, could any mother love 
be greater? Some men and women will say, 
“Why, that is instinct.’”” What is instinct? 
Is it something wholly apart from feeling? Is 
there no feeling in instinct? 

In my own home before I started the Animal 
Rescue League I used to see a very thin and 
wretched looking cat come stealing through the 
fence between our house and the neighboring one, 
evidently looking for something to eat. But 
when I carried out the dish of food the poor 
creature, who had evidently known nothing but 
sorrow and trouble, turned and ran. I carried 
a dish of food out every day and placed it under 
the bush near the fence, then the cat would come 
and eat when I went back to the house. I even 
went out when it rained, with an umbrella over 
my head, to carry the food but I could not get 
near the cat. Then for a day or two the cat 
did not appear, but one day when my brother 
was looking at something in the wood shed which 
adjoined the house, and the door was open, this 
same cat came timidly stealing in through the 
door carrying a very young kitten in her mouth, 
which she laid down at my brother’s feet; then 
paused a moment, looking up into his face as if to 
ask him, “ Will you please be kind to this my 
little one?’’ My brother did not move excepting 
to speak a kind word, and she ran away. Ina 
few moments she eame back bringing a second 
kitten and left it as before at his feet. Then she 
came with a third kitten. This was evidently 
the last of her family. 

My brother fixed a box for her and placed her 
kittens in it, and she stayed with us, this wild 
creature, braving the terrors of an unknown place 
and strange people whom she feared might kill 
her, for the sake of her little ones. That was 
mother love. 

We kept them all, the mother and kittens, 
and finally found homes for two male kittens 
when they got large enough to be placed, for 
we could not disappoint such trust as this sad, 
wild-eyed mother displayed in us for the sake 
of her babies. 

At the League we have many instances not 
only showing mother love but mother suffering. 
One of our agents, driving through a certain 
street, saw apparently a sick cat on the sidewalk, 


and stopped. He found it was a poor cat giving 
birth to kittens. He picked her up, placed her 
in a box he had in the auto, and brought her and 
the kittens to the League. In such cases as this 
we do not have the heart to put the animals 
immediately to death, but we have a pleasant 
room for mother cats and kittens, entirely 
separated from the other rooms, and there we 
often have one or more families that we have 
taken out of pity and keep for a while before 
we send them where there is no more cruelty. 

It is hard to understand that women who have 
borne children themselves and who have mother 
love in their hearts, can desert or leave behind , 
them mother cats when they go on their vaca- 
tions. How they can do this is beyond my 
comprehension. That is why I say, and keep 
saying, that this subject of women’s responsi- 
bility for the suffering of the lower animals is so 
great, and is so much ignored, that every woman’s 
club should take it up, at least once a year, and 
put it strongly before the members of the club. 
If they did so there would be much less suffering 
among the lower animals. And, yet, can we » 
hope for this? I can remember a time when 
nearly every woman had her hat covered with 
feathers and the women would not give them up, 
because they were the fashion, until the law com- 
pelled them to do so. 

There is a law against deserting dogs and cats, 
but somehow we can never catch the offenders, 
so all we can do is to beg and entreat women at 
least, if they do not want the cats themselves, to 
report the case to the Animal Rescue League 
and we will see that these neglected, suffering 
creatures are saved, and so prevent many poor 
little baby kittens from being thrown into ash 
barrels alive; and prevent mother cats from 
being stoned and half killed when they are crawl- 
ing out from some obscure corner where they 
have hidden away their newly born kittens 
when they are out seeking food to keep them- 
selves alive. At least women can do this. A 
telephone message does not cost much, and al- 
though our agents ask if they want to give us a 
little money to help defray the expense of the 
ambulance, we do not force them to give us any- 
thing,—we go to the poor just the same as we 
do to the wealthy. We go without money and 
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without price when people are not able to pay,— 
we try, and try hard, to save these unfortunate, 
neglected mothers, and in fact any of the lower 
animals or birds, all the suffering we can.— 
Anna Harris Smith. 


HUMANE EDUCATION 


To the Children and Their Mothers 

Vacation is again at hand and happy children 
leave their books and turn to play. We hope 
that the lessons taught through these pages dur- 
ing the past year have made our readers more 
thoughtful, considerate and kind, and that they 
will bring happiness and comfort to all those 
with whom they come in contact during the 
vacation season. 

Last year, at this time, we studied the needs of 
the domestic animals that are more closely asso- 
ciated with us about the home—the horse, the 
dog, the cat—but this year we are going into the 
country and learn more about those other do- 
mestic animals that do not return our affection in 
so great a degree and are often deprived of all 
kindly care and consideration, but are still very 
important to our comfort and well-being. 


THE COW 


According to an ancient Hindoo legend, the 
cow was the first animal to be created, but 
whether this be true or not, the cow has been 
man’s friend and servant from earliest history. 
Have you ever stopped to think what the world 
would do without milk? What would become of 
the babies? Where would we get our butter and 
cheese? And then do you sometimes stop and 
think of those gentle, patient creatures that give 
us the milk? 

Children should be taught to know and under- 
stand the habits and ways of cows and their use- 
fulness, and then many of the injustices com- 
monly inflicted upon them would be remedied. 
From the very day that a little helpless calf 
arrives in the world its life is one of service and 
sacrifice. Calves are commonly taken from their 
mothers within three days after birth and raised 
by feeding milk from pails. 


Perhaps the most cruel practice of all is to ship 
very young calves to market to be killed for food. 
Not only is the flesh of very young veal unfit to 
eat, but the little calves are too young to eat the 
kind of food that is provided for them, and often 
die of hunger, thirst and fright. It should be 
forbidden to send baby calves to the market 
before they are able to take care of themselves. 

While cows live in the out-of-doors during the 
warm weather, they should be taken into the 
barn at the first hint of winter. They should 
have warm and comfortable beds to lie on during 
the cold winter months and in the summer, when 
turned out to pasture, they will choose their own 
resting places on the soft, green earth. In addi- 
tion to the food they forage for in the pasture, 
they like carrots, beets and turnips, all of which 
are good for them, but care should be taken that 
these vegetables are cut into small pieces, as it is 
well known that the cow easily chokes. When 
the pastures are dried up they are commonly fed 
on hay, ensilage and meal. Good farmers place 
rock salt where the cow may help itself. Like all 
other animals cattle need plenty of fresh, clean 
water. A thorough brushing each day adds to 
their comfort. It is a kindness to help rid them 
of flies in warm weather, as they suffer greatly 
from this annoyance, and everyone knows that a 
nervous, fidgety cow will not give milk freely. 
There are various safe solutions for spraying cows 
for the purpose of driving away the flies but this 
should always be left to an experienced person. 
Cows are, perhaps, the cleanest of all animals in 
regard to their food. They will only touch the 
things that are pure and sweet. There is a whole- 
some odor about cattle that is very pleasant. 
They should always be treated with the utmost 
gentleness and should never be chased about the 
pasture or be frightened.—By Mrs. Henry Clay 
Preston. |From the Humane Education Depart- 
ment of the “National Humane Review.’’| 


To chain up week after week the most viva- 
cious, sociable, and active of animals is a brutality 
so great that it is marvellous it has ever been 
permitted. The torture to young dogs is some- 
thing too hideous to think of without a shudder. 
. . . Why keep a dog at all if you cannot keep 
him properly?—Ouida. 
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DO NOT DESERT ME 


Deserted 

Poor Puss! The family have gone for their 
vacation, and have left their cat behind, to take 
care of herself as best she can. She has no 
shelter from the storms, and nothing to eat, 
except the mouldy scraps of food she picks up in 
the back alley or from the neighbors’ garbage 
cans. There are no rats or mice around her 
home, because rats and mice do not stay around 
a place where there is a good cat, and Puss has 
always been a home-loving cat and has never 
wandered far from home. 

So, while the family are having a glorious time 
on their vacation, eating the best of food and 
enjoying themselves, poor, forsaken Puss sits on 
the doorstep by the closed door, mewing pitifully, 
and wondering why the door is not opened in 
answer to her cries. Day by day, she becomes 
thinner and more wretched, and finally crawls 
into some hole to die, or wanders away in search 
of food and becomes that most unhappy creature, 
“The Beggar Cat.’—Mrs. Florence Sidel, Hu- 
mane Officer, Humane Society of Berks Co., 
Reading, Pa. | 

“THE BEGGAR CAT” 
Poor little beggar cat, hollow-eyed and gaunt, 
Creeping down the alley-way like a ghost of want, 
Kicked and beat by thoughtless boys, bent on 
cruel play, 
What a sorry life you lead, whether night or day! 


Hunting after crusts and crumbs, gnawing meat- 
less bones, 

Trembling at a human step, fearing bricks and 
stones, 


Shrinking at an outstretched hand, knowing only 
blows, 
Wretched little beggar cat, born to suffer woes. 


Stealing to an open door, craving milk and meat, 

Frightened off with angry cries and broomed into 
the street, 

Tortured, teased and chased by dogs through the 
lonely night, 

Homeless little beggar cat, sorry is your plight. 


Sleeping anywhere you can, in the rain or snow, 
Waking in the cold, gray dawn, wondering where 
to go. 
Dying in the street at last, STARVED TO DEATH at 
that, 
Picked up by the secavenger—poor tramp cat. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


STORIES FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


Peter Pan, English Sparrow, Shows Great 
Intelligence 
LITTLE BIRD AWAKENS ITS PROTECTOR EVERY 
MORNING IN TIME TO REACH OFFICE 


Peter Pan is returning home to New York 
after spending the summer at camp in Maine. 
On his way he accompanied his friend, Miss 
Marguerite DeLancey, on a tour of inspection of 
the Globe office. 

Peter is four months old and an extensive 
traveler for his age. He tumbled out of his nest 
in Central Park, New York, one morning and a 
passerby picked up the tiny featherless body and 
carried it to Miss DeLancey, who has a reputa- 
tion for wonderful power over and affection for 
little birds. Peter is just an ordinary English 
sparrow. But to see him with Miss DeLancey 
one questions if English sparrows are so ordinary 
after all. 

He came into the office in a little box with 
many holes large enough to give him plenty of 
air, but not large enough to allow him to push 
through. When Miss DeLancey removed the 
cover Peter looked up at her, chirped and flew 
right up on her fur collar and nestled against her 
neck, telling her how glad he was to get out. 
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Everyone glanced at the windows, but Peter 
had no idea of going out. He was perfectly 
happy right where he was. ‘‘ Kiss me,” said his 
protector, and as any gentleman would, Peter 
responded promptly by hopping onto an out- 
stretched finger and picking away at Miss 
DeLancey’s lips. 

“Do you think my teeth need filling?” queried 
his friend. Peter put his head on one side, 
glanced keenly at the white teeth exposed for his 
inspection and sounded them with his bill, for 
all the world like a dentist with a pick. 


BACK TO PROTECTOR 


“Will he come to me?” asked one of the by- 
standers. ‘Surely,’ replied Miss DeLancey and 
held the little bird toward the outstretched finger. 
Peter stepped daintily over, turned and looked at 
his new friend, then promptly flew back to the 
protection of Miss DeLancey’s shoulder where he 
perched and preened himself in absolute content. 

Peter has a lot of cunning tricks, but the most 
impressive thing about him is the way he inva- 
riably flies back to Miss DeLancey from what- 
ever place he is taken. All the spring he went 
back and forth on her collar in the New York 
subway, two months ago he accompanied her by 
boat from New York to Maine, sitting on the rail 
and enjoying the sea and the many admirers who 
were always near to watch his pranks. 

He spent the summer in the camp, going swim- 
ming when the rest of the campers did, fluttering 
down into the water and rushing back to the 
warmth and protection of this woman to whom 
he has given his whole little heart. When Miss 
DeLancey goes shopping, Peter goes along and 
everybody says, ‘‘What have you in your box?” 
Then out Peter pops and customers and clerks 
forget everything but the wonder bird. 

Peter Pan is the second little lost bird Miss 
DeLancey has cared for and made famous. Per- 
haps there is something of St. Francis of Assisi in 
her makeup. Anyway she is very fond of the 
beloved old saint and one of the first things one 
sees in her room is a picture of Francis and the 
birds. She is of French ancestry and some of her 
relatives have made famous names for them- 
selves in this country. The late Bishop DeLan- 
cey of Geneva was an uncle. 


DIED OF HEARTBREAK 


The first Peter died a little while ago of heart- 
break. Miss DeLancey placed a small mirror in 
his house. He became very much attached to 
the little bird he saw there and talked to it and 
played with it all the day long. Then Miss 
DeLancey went to the office one morning and 
forgot to put the mirror in. When she returned 
Peter was very droopy and looked reproachfully 
at her. That night he died. 

He had had his picture taken for the movies 
and some of the greatest photographing concerns 
in the country had taken pictures of him with 
the tiny furniture Miss DeLancey had provided 
for him. He would sit at a table and eat his din- 
ner with excellent manners. He liked his own 
little tub and would rest comfortably for hours 
on a beautifully upholstered couch of his own. 
The present Peter will be introduced to all this 
luxury when he returns to New York. 

‘““What do you feed him?” Miss DeLancey was 
asked. 

“At first I gave him whole bread, but now he 
eats regular bird seed, and I always have a little 
in his box when I carry him around, for you 
know how sparrows are continually picking and 
I try to give him what other little birds like,” 
replied Miss DeLancey with all the air of an 
anxious and devoted mother for a child. 

But Peter is not an only child, for in New York 
two little Java sparrows are awaiting the return 
of the two travelers. They all live together in 
more or less happiness. Miss DeLancey takes 
Peter on one hand and the two Java sparrows on 
the other, and while they never attempt to fly at 
each other’s throats they do start a lively argu- 
ment and make fierce gestures of defiance at each 
other. 

Peter sleeps in his box beside Miss DeLancey’s 
bed and when morning comes he thrusts off the 
cover and flies to her shoulder and insists that it 
is time for her to get up. “I don’t have any 
alarm clock now,” she says. ‘‘ Peter never fails 
to get me up in ample time to get to the office 
comfortably.” 


< HAS HEALTH IDEAS 


‘‘He has wonderful ideas about health, too,” 
she says. ‘The very first thing I have to do is to 
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draw a glass of water and Peter perches on the 
edge of the glass and takes a good long drink be- 
fore he eats anything. Then he has a warm bath 
and is ready for breakfast. J give him something 
while I am dressing and then he accompanies me 
to Teachers’ College where I have my meals 
usually. Of course everybody there is interested 
in the little bird and he has had many eminent 
scientific men as visitors.” 

‘How did you tame him 

“Why I didn’t tame him. All I did was just 
to love him. And when I see what a little com- 
mon affection will do for a small bird like this, a 
little wild, almost outlawed bit of life, I just can’t 
understand how humans can be allowed to suffer 
until they get bitter and revengeful, when it 
takes so little loving kindness to reach the heart 
that I know is there somewhere, and in a little 
child not at all difficult to reach.” 

In addition to her power over birds, Miss 
DeLancey is also noted for her great skill with 
children, bringing out the best and sweetest side 
of them. For some time she had charge of 20 or 
30 little colored children in a children’s home, 
and there was never a case of discipline while she 
was there. Later she was in settlement work in 
New York and again her loving heart won for her 
a response that is not yet forgotten by the chil- 
dren and their parents. | 

Miss DeLancey is a Boston girl and started as 
a stenographer in a down-town office.—Boston 
Globe. 
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The Benevolent Fraternity Fruit and Flower 
Mission will begin its work at Horticultural Hall 
the first of June. Mrs. George H. Root is chair- 
man of the committee. For the information of 
the public the following paragraph gives the 
necessary instructions to those who wish to aid in 
this good work: 

The flowers that the commuters leave at the 
parcel room opposite tracks 1, 2 and 3 at the 
North Station will be called for as follows begin- 
ning June first: Monday, Maverick Dispensary; 
Tuesday, Soldiers and Sailors Club for delivery to 
Chelsea Naval Hospital; Wednesday, Eye and 
Ear Infirmary; Thursday, Haymarket Relief 
Hospital; Friday, Massachusetts General Hos- 


pital and Saturday by the Elizabeth Peabody 
House. At the South Station the flowers left at 
the baggage room between the post office and the 
stairs to the elevated will be called for on Monday 
by the Boston Dispensary; Tuesday, Dennison 
House; Wednesday, Psychopathic Hospital; 
Thursday, Family Welfare Society of Dorches- 
ter; Friday, Beth Israel, and Saturday by the 
Italians of the North End of Boston. 


LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of May the League received 
6789 cats, 1191 dogs and 51 horses. We placed 
92 dogs and 38 cats in good homes. 


While Fred Stone, one of our most successful 
actors, was in Boston at the Colonial Theatre his 
little daughter, Carol, brought her two pet para- 
keets, which were in need of treatment, to our ' 
clinic. Carol is a very interesting young girl of 
twelve years of age. She was very much inter- 
ested in our work and came back the second time 
in one day and became a member of the League. 


Our excellent agent, Mr. Stanley, took such a 
fancy to Peter, a large black and white male cat, 
a year old, that had been brought in to be placed 
in a new home, he decided to take it to his own 
home. Peter is now monarch of all he surveys 
and has found a home where he will always 
receive the best of.care and attention. 


The teachers at the Chapin School, East Bos- 
ton, send their pupils to our Branch that is 
located there for our stories to use in connection 
with the essays they write. Mr. Leighton, who 
assists Mr. Campbell in the Branch work, gave 
out over three hundred leaflets last month. 


Mrs. Lancey, manager of the Roxbury Branch, 
gave out over five hundred leaflets during Hu- 
mane Week to the various schools in that locality. 
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Cat rescued by Miss Sheldon. When found 
was, as picture shows, with old doll’s neck pushed 
on over the cat’s neck and head, apparently 
placed there by someone. The tortured cat 
being too far gone for recovery was humanely 
destroyed. 


BRANCH WORK 


Margaret C. Starbuck 


During the month the following animals have 
been received: 


Industrial School, North Bennet Street... 197. 
Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Street, 
Cambridge. . 154 
Roxbury Sherine 17 Peibert ventce 219 
Work Horse Relief Station, 109 North- 
ampton Street. 240 


East Boston, 341 Breridiani cae 255 
Sheldon Branch, West Lynn, Neptitie 


Be ear OD Cee east t 976 
PtieeticeerDCONAM.. .!.5 5. 60. Oo. 65 
ener i ee te We. Sy vg gm eg ates 23 
Chelsea, 36 Fourth Street.............. 1045 

3174 


On Sunday, May 22, there was a general Hu- 
mane Mass Meeting held at Unity House. Talks 
were given on humane subjects by Dr. F. H. 
Rowley, John 8. Codman, Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell, Commander Edward Breck, Alwyn J. 
Baker, and Miss Isabel B. Holbrook. The Ani- 
mal Rescue League was represented by a table of 
literature which many people were glad to avail 
themselves of. Over 500 leaflets, reports and 
papers were distributed. By some oversight the 
League was not asked in time to prepare a 
speaker for the occasion, but if we had provided a 
speaker at this time of the year I think we would 
have spoken strongly on the subject of the de- 
sertion of cats, and the giving of kittens away to 
children to torture, and letting little puppies 
go to children to torment. Often if a child is 
bitten by a dog in self-defense, the ery goes up, 
“Mad Dog,” when the poor little dog is taking 
the only means of defense it has. Nine-tenths 
of mad dog seares are the results of terror on the 
part of dogs, or of some ill-treatment they have 
received. 


A local Band of Merey in Cambridge, fostered 


by the police, takes care of all stray pets. 


Patrolman Patten must be very proud of this 
little society he organized; the Band has grown to 
a point where it now has nearly 300 members and 
not a boy in East Boston dares to maltreat an 


animal. 


A very interesting story is told of the adoption 
by the Mt. Holyoke College girls of a little un- 
kempt poodle that appeared on the campus one 
day. He was so dirty and disheveled that the 
girls gave him the name of Dish Mop, but they 
did better than that; they fed him and made 
friends with him. He spent a part of his time 
running on the college grounds and often he was 
in the post office corridors at the college where the 
students treated him kindly. He lived at the 
college for six years, and was a great pet, but a 
short time ago died, and the students are collect- 
ing money to put up a fitting memorial to the 
little dog they had all learned to love. 
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FREE CLINIC 


DR. WESLEY A. YOUNG 


Clinic Report for April, 1927 
Causes treated Se. 4 ae a eee 
Owners advised by telephone........... 


Medfield Branch 
A Scottish Terrier and St. Bernard are the 
companions of Miss Loie Young at the Medfield 
Branch; both dogs having been taken from the 
headquarters at Carver Street. 


Questions and Answers 

Q. Is there a worm that lives in the tails of 
cats and dogs, necessitating amputation? 

A. No. This is only a quack excuse offered by 
unscrupulous persons so that they may dock or 
amputate the tails of cats and dogs and avoid the 
legal penalty. 


Interesting Cases 
A man and his small son brought in a dog which 
the boy had found tied on a stake in a swamp. 
The dog was sick with distemper and half starved 
when the lad brought him. They have been 
nursing it back to health at their home. 


A police officer sent two men to the League 
with a box containing a mother cat and five 
kittens. They were taken from an abandoned 
cellar where they had been thrown by the owner. 
The mother cat had one hind leg torn off just 
below the body. We put the entire family to 
death. 


A young man placed his police dog on the roof 
for exercise and a few minutes later found him 
fallen beside the building with his lower jaw 
nearly torn off his head. The dog had fallen four 
stories. He was in such a condition it was nec- 
essary to destroy him. DO NOT KEEP A DOG THE 
SIZE OF A POLICE DOG UNLESS YOU HAVE AMFLE 
ROOM FOR HIM TO EXERCISE ON THE GROUND AND 
NOT ON THE ROOF. 


We performed a successful caesarian operation 
on a female cat, removing two live kittens. At 
last reports all were doing well. 


A lady brought in two cats which she had 
rescued from a boy who was trampling on one 
while he twisted the other between his hands in a 
wringing fashion. One was unconscious and had 
all of its ribs fractured. Of course we put them 
to death. The lady was unable to catch the boy 
or to discover his name. We hope to locate the 
boy and teach him proper care of animals. 


Opinions About Hunting 

Four august dignitaries of the Church of Eng- 
land searched their hearts and consciences last 
week, and announced their opinions of fox 
hunting. . AO 

This they did because Spanish editors were 
flaying roundly the barbarities of the English 
chase, and hinting at hypocrisy in the refusal of 
Edward of Wales to accompany the King of Spain 
to a bull fight. Characteristically, the London ' 
press was indignant, sought the opinion of the 
Cloth, elicited divergent and sturdy comment 
from the following reverend gentlemen: 

The Venerable Robert Henry Charles, 71, Arch- 
deacon of Westminster, erudite translator of the 
Ethiopic Book of Jubilees: “To find one’s pleasure 
in a sport which consists of torturing and killing a 
defenseless animal bespeaks at best a thoughtless 
person whose outlook on life is immeasurably 
lower than that of the wolf or the tiger.”’ 

The Very Reverend Frank Selwyn Macaulay 
Bennett, 60, Dean of Chester, genial husbandman 
of souls: ‘‘I lived as a boy in the middle of a great 
hunting country. Hounds and pink coats still 
give me a sort of tingle. But the best part of me 
knows that it is all barbarous and brutal.” 

The Right Reverend Bishop James Edward 
Cowell Welldon, 72, Dean of Durham, onetime 
(1892-98) Chaplain in Ordinary to Queen Vic- 
toria, Headmaster of Harrow School (1885-98), 
Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan of India 
(1898-1902), translator of various works of Aris- 
totle: “It is difficult for me to understand how 
educated men and women can find pleasure in 
hunting and killing animals.’”’—Time, May 16. 
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LETTERS 


Dear friends: 
“You have asked about the kitten; 

And I’m very glad to say 

He’s the dearest, sweetest tabby 
You would find and search a day! 

He is big and plump and playful, 
And his eyes are full and bright; 

His gray coat is smooth as velvet, 
And his pantaloons pure white! 

His rich purr is full of music, 
Audible when he’s unseen; 

And he eats two square meals daily, 
Relishing some drinks between! 


“Having scanned all cat names classic, 

We have called kit Peter Pan, 

And he answers quickly to it,— 
When he smells the salmon can! 

Peter takes his “‘daily dozen” 
Nigh a dozen times a day,— 

And between his frequent snoozes 
Seems to care for naught but play. 

How he loves to roll the marbles 
And to toss the rubber ball! 

How he frolics ’round the hallways 
And essays to climb the wall! 


‘Pan’s the animated plaything 

In a home of humans five; 

For his custody two youngsters 
Oft in peppy spirit strive! 

While e’en Pap and Mam and Gran’ma 
Will revert to youthful ways, 

And will turn from serious duties 
To take part in Peter’s plays! 

Yes, among us kitty’s welcome! 
And he’s perfectly at home, 

Catty, happy and contented, 
Without impulse yet to roam!”’ 


If we include animals in the law of duty and 
compassion, as we are commanded to, we work 
at the same time for the uplifting of our fellow- 
men.—Lamartine. 


Wo .taston, Mass., March 4, 1927. 

In reply to your inquiry about dog No. 488, I 
would like to say that he is the most satisfactory 
and contented little thing you ever saw. He was 
rather nervous at first, didn’t quite understand 
all the attention and petting he received, but he’s 
entirely changed now,—you’d think we brought 
him up, he’s such a pet. You can rest assured 
that he has a good home; he’s one of the family 
now, not dog No. 488, but Buddy, if you please. 
I’m going to visit you sometime soon, and show 
you the best little dog in Boston.—H. A. N. 


East Lynn, Mass., March 2, 1927. 
Dog No. 773, which we received from you on 
January 21, 1927, is entirely satisfactory and is 
extremely contented. No symptoms of disease 


or any objectionable traits have developed.— 
—I,A. K. 
Exeter, N. H., March 3, 1927. 

In answer to your inquiry regarding dog No. 
876, which I took from your kennels January 25, 
I am glad to report that he is entirely satisfactory 
and has long since adapted himself cheerfully to 
his new surroundings. He is a little fox terrier, 
about ten months old. We cannot ask for a more 
satisfactory little dog; and I am sure that our 
two small children would resent it if we should. 
Thank you most warmly for your interest and 
assistance.—MV. Rk. W. 

ConraD, Mont., March 12, 1927. 

I am enclosing my check for 75 cents for which 
please send me your magazine for one year. I[ 
think, perhaps, if your magazine were advertised, 
more people would subscribe and become inter- 
ested in humane work. It was just by chance 
that I found out there were several such maga- 
zines published, and today I am sending in my 
subscription for all.—L. F. R. 

Norwoop, Mass. 

I wish to tell you about the cat I took from the 
League on January 7, 1927. He is fitting him- 
self into our home in just the finest way, and 
already he has endeared himself to us by his 
many cute little ways. Thank you kindly for 
giving me such a lovely cat.— Mrs. W. M. C. 
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Boston, Mass., March 16, 1927. 

Your kind inquiry regarding our cat which we 
obtained from the League has been received, and 
in reply we are glad to state that Dido is in the 
best of health, growing rapidly, and seems to be 
enjoying himself in every way. Judging from 
his expression and purr, on being asked if he were 
contented, he is perfectly happy here. Of 
course, we shall be glad to notify you in case he is 
ill and totake advantage of the facilities you offer. 
If one of your men is ever around this way we 
shall be glad to have him drop in and see how the 
cat is getting along.—A. B. J. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., February 16, 1927. 

In response to your card in regard to the cat 
which we took from you on January 14, I would 
like to say that we have all grown very fond of 
him. He must have been a pet in someone’s 
family, for they have taken pains to teach him to 
sit up, and roll over, and jump over the hands. 
We feel very fortunate indeed in securing such a 
fine animal.—Mrs. K. Y. 


Boston, Mass., March 18, 1927. 
In regards to the kitten I obtained from the 
Animal Rescue League, February 18, 1927, he 
has grown to be a wonderful little fellow, full of 
life and is very happy in his new home. We are 
perfectly satisfied with him and very fond of 
him.— Mrs. C. 


BricuTon, Mass., February 20, 1927. 
In answer to your card of February 15, would 
say that our little kitten taken from you January 
31, 1927, is quite satisfactory and very contented. 
We are very fond of him and IJ think he is fond of 
us—at any rate he has shown such to be the case 
as well as a kitten can.—A. Z. S. 


BRooKtinE, Mass., March 38, 1927. 

In reply to your card inquiring about dog No. 
1031, we are very much pleased with him. He is 
in excellent health and seems to be contented. 
My daughter has given him the name of Pat, and 
they are great pals. We have tried to get some 
snapshots of him, but he can’t keep still that 
long.— J. S. W. 


Quincy, Mass., March 2, 1927. 

A short time ago I received an inquiry from 
you regarding the kitten I received on January 5. 
This kitten was a male Maltese about four weeks 
old when I took him. 

Mrs. Gonia and I became very much attached 
to the kitten and now neither of us could think of 
letting ‘Buster’? go. We took the advice you 
gave us in your printed pamphlets regarding the 
care of kittens, and Buster seems to enjoy eating 
vegetables as much as meat, and he has never had 


a sick day. 
Mrs. Gonia is alone during the day, and she 
says Buster is her constant companion, 


always following her up or down stairs and stay- 
ing in the room she isin. On cold nights we put 
his bed near the radiator, and he has learned to 
drag his bed near it during the daytime. 

Buster has no bad habits and is really “neat- 
ness personified.””’ He enjoys riding in the 
automobile, and we often take him for rides with 
us. We really become more attached to him 
every day. . 

Mrs. Gonia joins me at this time in thanking 
you for your kindness for giving us such a splen- 
did pet. Very truly yours,—W. H. G. 


Norwoop, Mass. 
In response to your letter of recent date, we 
are very pleased to advise you that the cat 
which we took from you is very well and doing 
fine. We can assure you that this cat has had 
our utmost care and attention.—H. J. M. 


Boston, Mass., March 16, 1927. 
The cat taken by me February 24 has been 
most satisfactory in every respect. He seems 
perfectly contented and we all love him.—E. L. B. 


HARDWARE 
PAINTS 


HIGH GRADE TOOLS : FINE CUTLERY 
M. P. WHITE, 23 Eliot Street, Boston, Mass. 
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SPRATT’S 
DOG BISCUITS 


From puppyhood to maturity, any 
breed of dog can be raised success- 
fully on Spratt’s. For every age and 
every size there is a proper Spratt’s 
food, representing years of careful 
study of the dietary requirements of 
the dog constitution. 


Do not jeopardize the health of your pets by 
indiscriminate feeding. Your grocer or petshop 
can supply the particular Spratt’s 
food that is best for them, or 
get it for you very easily. 


Spratt’s Dog Foods have been 
used successfully throughout the 
world for nearly three quarters of 
a century. They have proved their 
worth — accept no substitutes for 
them! 


Write for valuable book 


about dogs, sent free. 


Active and Alert When Fed On 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 
IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


All Food—No Waste. Ask the man 
with the valuable dog— He Knows 


NO TROUBLE 
NO COOKING 


HDOG CAKESER 


Telephone Your Dealer Potter & Wrightington, Boston aE 
SPRATT’S PATENT Ltd. Newark, N. J. 
Cemetery for Small Animals SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 
at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial J e 3 WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
in individual lots is from $20 up, according to location. UNDERTAKERS 
: CREMATION : joini 
The League now has a crematory where small animals aes 2e ee me ce rat ar 
can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
at Pine Ridge. _ The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 
Boston. Telephone Hancock 9170. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels’ Medicines 


will help you to care for your pets af 
home. A book on the Dog, Cat, or 
Horse will be mailed you free if you Ye 
mention this book. These books give 
symptoms of all ordinary ills and tell 
you what to do—they tell you lots of things you should know. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels, Inc., 172 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Mrs. Nicholas Browne, Jr. 


CROFT REGIS (Formerly The Park Pollard 


Experimental Farm) 
Washington and Gay Streets, Islington 
Cars Pass Door 


Tel. Dedham 403-W P. O. Address, Box 93, Dedham, Mass. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 
Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


F REE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over 


W. A. YOUNG, D. V. M. fifty leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


AN I MAL RESCUE LEAG UE For full particulars address 


The Animal Rescue League 


51 CARVER Telephone Office Hours: 
STREET Hancock 9170 9:30a. m. to 5:30p. m., daily 51 Carver Street Boston, Mass. 


3 p. m. to 5 p. m., Sundays and holidays. 
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The Animal Rescue League — 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 


- . ; 2 Incorporated March 13, 1899 
tion with any other humane society in Massachusetts 


Organized February 9, 1899 | 


Administration Building Includes Kennels, Infirmary, Receiving Station for Small 
Animals and Educational Dep’t. 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


WORK OF THE YEAR 1926 
We received and cared for: 


Cate 5 07 AS eh ee 
Dogs... Soa Aw in? 2 )e eae ee ee 
Horsesa:.-!i doe) > hte ee 805 
Birdka ae en Go eee 829 
Miscellaneous small animals 3 Neh eee 16 
85,737 

Number of horses given vacations. 18 
Copies of humane literature distributed . . 87,689 


A Free -Clinic for Animals 
has been maintained for 28 years 
DR. W. A. YOUNG, Veterinarian 


SEVEN MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND NINE AGENTS 


are at work every week day collecting animals 


Branch Receiving Stations 


ROXBURY 24> bee? ie Sei. Say ak” 3 Bb? 8 ae A MBB Ries 
NortH Enp, INDUSTRIRE Sete cee Tete. ss ke B89 NGRTEIRENNET renee 
SOUTH LIND she . 2» «© eis « .« , LOOSNORTHAMPTON STREED 
CAMBRIDGE, NEIGHEOSECOR HOSE ay eae, © . «rt t79° Moore STREET 
DROP AM aioe tn.) eer eae ee ote RIDGE HOME oF REsT FOR HorRSES 
MEDFIELD dat ue MEO PS Yo’ fecal 2 UG CBARTEETS- ANGEL TOME FORTANINAE 
EAst Boston so yak alle pe eae tle 1 dey ig ly ete ene a! ike A Re Foe ye es eee 


West LYNw! )) 55.74 Sit fy ie RR ah de ee a ae Aer 
CHELSEA |... |. gas stk er-Rkee -2.. Gl Ce ee 36 FOURTH STREET 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and cities, 
the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, 


bequests and members, which are greatly needed. 
RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 


